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ON THE ORDER OF PLATO’S WRITINGS 


NE of the leading issues in the present study of Plato is the 

possibility of distinguishing the ‘‘Socratic’’ elements in the 
dialogues. What parts of his philosophy, it is asked, were derived 
from his early association with Socrates, and what parts are the 
fruit of his own intellectual development? The purpose of this 
paper is to examine certain assumptions which this problem in- 
volves. If these assumptions are untenable, the problem itself may 
need to be re-stated. 

The principal assumption is that the writings of Plato exhibit 
an order from which an intellectual development can be inferred. 
That there is such an order, discernible at least in its main outline, 
no competent student of Plato will deny. The statistical studies of 
style and diction, first published by Lewis Campbell in 1867, and 
the extensive application of his ‘‘stylometric’’ method by other 
scholars, have combined to establish an arrangement of the dialogues 
that is, as a whole, almost beyond dispute. The value of the evi- 
dence has been cumulative. Independent investigations, carried on 
by scholars often unaware of one another’s work, have reached 
strikingly similar results. Indications from the philosophical con- 
tent of the several dialogues have fitted in with the stylistic tests 
to prove their relative position in the Canon. Where interpreta- 
tion of the content alone had placed a dialogue otherwise than the 
analysis of its style would require, the latter consideration has us- 
ually outweighed the former and led to a better understanding of 
the work in question. There is, then, an accepted division of Plato’s 
writings into at least three main groups: I. (Hippias I, II, Ion, 
Menexenus), Laches, Lysis, Charmides, Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, 
Gorgias, Meno, Euthydemus, Cratylus; Il. Protagoras (%), Sym- 
posium, Phedo, Republic, Phedrus; III. Theetetus, Parmenides, 
Sophist, Statesman, Philebus, Timeus, Critvas, Laws. What does 
this order imply and what kind of ‘‘development’’ does it signify ? 

It has been taken for granted throughout these investigations 
that the arrangement of the dialogues to which they pointed must 
mean simply the chronological order in which Plato conceived and 
composed his works. I submit that the evidence does not warrant 
this assumption, and furthermore that it has obscured more valuable 
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indications in the accepted arrangement. Attempting to recon- 
struct Plato’s own intellectual development from the order of his 
writings, critics have almost ignored the fact that Plato, as teacher 
and as writer, must have been influenced by the intellectual de- 
velopment of others. Is it not possible that the three ‘‘periods’’ 
into which the dialogues are grouped may represent, not the stages 
in Plato’s thought as it developed out of the early Socratic teach- 
ing, but the stages through which a young dialectician had to pass in 
order to become a Platonist? 

Let me hasten to admit, what is indeed obvious, that the Laws 
is the last of Plato’s writings. With almost equal certainty it can 
be affirmed that the Tim@us and Critias are also the works of later 
life. The question is whether stylistic or philosophical affinities 
with the Laws, or both together, are sufficient to establish chrono- 
logical sequence among the other dialogues. In the case of Time@us- 
Critias, there are unmistakable references to previous works that 
can only be understood on the ground of late composition. Further- 
more, the presentation of the arguments and the general mode of 
thought are closer to the style and character of the Laws than to 
any of the previous dialogues. But such a total resemblance is lack- 
ing in all of the other works. It is claimed on behalf of the stylistic 
tests that their independence of the subject-matter in the several 
dialogues gives them a greater value for determining the chrono- 
logical sequence. ‘‘That the peculiarities of style and diction, upon 
which this arrangement depends,’’ says Ritter, ‘‘are not due to 
affinity of content in the classified works, that they can only be ex- 
plained by a temporal succession of stylistic changes,—about this, I 
think, there can be no serious doubt.’’' These peculiarities are 
found in the forms of response, the way in which a question is put, 
expressions requesting agreement on the part of the respondent 
(7 yap; }) was; 7 ov; etc.), the transition to some new theme by a de- 
monstrative pronoun or adverb, (0é<, rowode, de). Again, individ- 
ual words and phrases may be more or less frequent in the first two 
groups than in the last, such as és for péxpurep, 7H dvre for dvrus, eis 
Sivapuv, kara Sivamw instead of word. Evidently, the selection of such 
terms has little or nothing to do with the content of the dialogue. 
Does it follow that it is determined by the maturity of the author? 
There is an alternative supposition that such stylistic changes are 
due to the character of his audience. They are precisely the kind of 
differences one might expect in Plato’s flexible and dramatic style 

1C, Ritter, Platon, Vol. I, p. 236. Italics mine. Likewise, H. v. Armin 
maintains that the three factors which determine the forms of affirmative re- 
sponse in the severai dialogues,—habit of speech, taste, and attempted variety, 


—have nothing to do with the specific content, but are determined by the 
mental disposition of the author and change with this in the course of the years. 
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as he writes, now with a larger and less discriminating audience in 
mind, now with a smaller and more sophisticated one.” 

The fact that a late composition (the Laws) exhibits certain 
characteristics is in itself no reason for inferring that other dialogues 
which share these characteristics are necessarily late compositions 
also. There are other possible influences to account for a similarity 
of style. Moreover, an author’s return to an earlier manner of 
writing is by no means uncommon in the history of literature. The 
stylometric tests simply assume, but do not prove, the connection 
between the style and the date of composition. The problem is not 
unlike that of determining the dates of Shakespeare’s plays. But 
whereas Shakesperian scholars have had access to chronicles, letters, 
and diaries, written or published during the poet’s lifetime, in the 
case of Plato’s writings, with the exception of a few doubtful al- 
lusions to contemporary events, there is only internal evidence from 
which to infer the chronology.* The value of such evidence is open 
to the general criticism that many, if not all, of the dialogues may 
have been re-written at different periods of his life. There is no 
reason to suppose that Plato left his writings in exactly the same 
state in which they were first composed. Indeed, there are positive 
indications of revision in the case of Republic I. Judging from the 
remarks at the close of the Phadrus, it is clear that Plato had no 
undue respect for the written word. A piece of literature in his 
day would not present the air of finality that it assumes in the book- 
ish atmosphere of our own age. The recension of a manuscript by 
its author required none of those explanatory prefaces that are at- 
tached to second and third editions by a modern writer. It is a 
likely conjecture that such a work as the Republic was used by 
Plato for periodic reading before different audiences in the Acad- 
emy, and thus may well have been corrected and expanded from year 
to year. 

Let us look at the evidence for the supposed lateness of the third 
group of dialogues and ask whether it admits of any other inter- 
pretation. According to Campbell’s analysis,t the ‘‘later’’ dia- 
logues exhibit a more didactic and systematic style of exposition 
than the ‘‘earlier’’ ones. There is a ‘‘more elaborate conformation 

2 Cf. Phedrus 277 C, where Plato (in one of his few allusions to rhetorical 
style), remarks that a person will not be able to handle arguments in an 
artistic way until (among other things), ‘‘discerning the nature of soul and 
finding the form adapted to each nature, he can arrange, and order his dis- 
eourse in such a manner as to offer the appropriate arguments on every occa- 
sion,—subtle arguments for a subtle soul, simple arguments for a simple soul.’’ 

8I omit Aristotle’s reference to the lateness of the Laws, as being beside 
the point here; also, possible allusions by Plato to his other writings in the 


Epistles, as being too ambiguous for evidence of chronology. 
* The Sophistes and Politicus of Plato, introduction. Oxford, 1867. 
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of the periods, a rhythmical cadence,’’ ‘‘an air of self-imposed 
restraint,’’ ‘‘a vein of refined and biting satire.’’ But these are 
just the traits of ‘‘subtle arguments for a subtle soul,’’ reminiscent 
of some select group of students, versed in dialectic. In such a con- 
text, where various aspects of scientific inquiry were under a search- 
ing analysis, the exuberant humor of the Protagoras and the Eu- 
thydemus, the picturesque setting of the Symposium and the 
Phedrus, or the dramatic appeal of the Crito and the Phedo, would 
have been not only superfluous but confusing. As Campbell re- 
marks, the reader in passing from the Republic or Phedrus to these 
eritical dialogues feels ‘‘like one who, after walking with a gifted 
friend in town and country, and hearing him converse with all men, 
sits down to listen to a lecture from the same person.’’ There is ‘‘a 
learned fulness of diction,’’ a greater formality and precision, than 
in the works of the first two groups. Campbell notes an extreme 
minuteness of distinction, giving rise to new compounds and de- 
rivatives. Familiar words are endowed with novel meanings. 
Terms representing physical and mathematical concepts are more 
common, and there is a tendency to fix in language some of the lead- 
ing generalizations of philosophy. 

This increasing prolixity and the comparatively more pedantic 
style have been regarded as indications of approaching senility in 
Plato. It is true that with mediocre minds the decline of literary 
power is often marked by verbosity and laborious repetition. Yet 
in their own fashion these critical dialogues have fully as much 
vigor and spontaneity as any belonging to the first two periods. In 
the Sophist, for example, Dr. Thompson finds Plato ‘‘writing at his 
best. . . . If vivacity in the conversations, easy and natural transi- 
tions from one subject to another, pungency of satire, delicate per- 
siflage, and idiomatic raciness of phrase are elements of dramatic 
power, I find no dialogue more dramatic.’’> Furthermore, even 
if it be granted (what is quite doubtful) that the final group of 
writings exhibit at times a more cumbersome and painstaking style, 
it by no means follows that they were all the works of Plato’s old 
age. To write on a large theme in a ‘‘popular’’ fashion requires 
a greater mastery of one’s subject than to write on a more limited 
theme in a technical fashion. And while, in many instances, pro- 
lixity is a betrayal of senility, it may be due in many others to 
youthful inexperience. With age, a literary genius does not lose, 
but gains simplicity of style. 

Much has been made of the more dogmatic presentation of the 
arguments as evidence of the lateness of certain dialogues.® Yet 


5 The Genuineness of the Sophista, p. 5 (quoted by Campbell). 
6 Lutoslawski, Origin and Growth of Plato’s Logic. 
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this may simply reflect an attitude which the Master of the Acad- 
emy could assume within the inner circle of students who sufficiently 
understood and accepted his views so that he could dispense with 
incidental ironies and doubts. Professor Shorey thinks that ‘‘the 
dogmatism of his later works has been as much exaggerated as the 
Socratic doubt of the minor dialogues. The percentage of apodictic 
replies in the ‘later’ works proves nothing that is not already in- 
volved in the fact that they are not dramatic disputations. A con- 
senting respondent naturally gives ‘apodictic’ answers.’ * 

At this point it may be asked how we are to account for the dis- 
appearance of Socrates from the ‘‘later’’ dialogues unless we sup- 
pose that Plato in his mature philosophy had developed views which 
he could not assign to his master without historical impropriety. 
Why is Socrates displaced by some ‘‘representative of pure reason 
and experience,’’ such as the venerable Parmenides, an Eleatic, or 
an Athenian Stranger? To ask this is to raise the difficult problem 
of the réle played by Socrates throughout Plato’s dialogues. Does 
Plato completely subordinate his own views to those of Socrates in 
the dialogues where the latter leads the conversation, in order to 
preserve intact the memory of the Master? Or is the voice the 
voice of Socrates, while the hand is the hand of Plato? Perhaps 
Plato himself thought such questions should not be asked and could 
not be answered when he remarked: ‘‘There is no writing of Plato, 
nor will there ever be. What go by the name really belong to 
Socrates turned young and handsome.’’ (Ep. II, 314 C). This 
subtlety can be taken either way. Plato may have meant that his 
writings give a faithful portrait of the historical Socrates, who 
simply speaks again in these pages. Or he may have been paying 
a gracious compliment to his teacher in saying that the man called 
Plato is only a follower of the Socratic way of life. I am inclined 
to favor the view that the character of Socrates in the dialogues is 
historical, but not the themes of his conversations. We need not 
go the whole length of supposing that the ‘‘Socrates’’ of Plato and 
the ‘‘Socrates’’ of Xenophon are merely dramatic fictions in order 
to admit the value of Joel’s method for interpreting the minor dia- 
logues.* Joel supposes that Plato’s writings are part of a larger 


7P. Shorey, The Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 7. University of Chicago 
Decennial Publications, 1903. 

8K. Joel, ‘‘Der Abyos Zwxparcxés.’? Archw fiir Philosophie, VIII: 20, 
IX: 3 (N. F. 1895-6). It is difficult to accept some of the extreme conse 
quences of this literarisch-fiktive Auffassung, which would make of the Platonic 
Socrates only a romantic figure and imaginative type in the literature of the 
fourth century. As Tertullian said of the not altogether dissimilar Docetic 
heresy: Nihil solidum ab inani, nihil plenum a vacuo perfici licuit. Putativus 
habitus, putativus actus: imaginarius operator, imaginarie opere.... Ita 
imanis est fides nostra, inanis est predicatio apostolorum. Adv. Marcionem, 
III: 8 (Migne). 
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group of ‘‘Socratic discourses’’ which came into fashion during the 
first and second generations after the death of Socrates. They 
should be regarded neither as a fixed body of doctrines, nor as a 
definite philosophy, but ‘‘as a form of philosophizing, in which the 
disciples moulded various contents.’’ The Adyos Suxparuds is, ac- 
cording to Aristotle, akin to poetry; it is a species of mimesis, whose 
truth is not the particular truth of history but the universal truth 
of art.*. The sayings of Socrates are, then, ‘‘literary fiction’’ in 
the sense that they contain only a typical tendency and method of 
thought, not a report of his actual conversations. The dialogues 
should be interpreted in the light of these two principles of mimesis: 
the conservative principle appears in the attempt of the artist to con- 
ceal his individual genius under a traditional type, while the dyna- 
mic principle is expressed in the spirit of competition. Thus, Plato 
competes with other writers of ‘‘Socratic discourse,’’ yet conceals 
himself and his rivals behind the typical figures of a former gen- 
eration. 

It is possible to accept Joel’s hypothesis that Plato’s writings 
were influenced in this way by motives common to a wider literature, 
without the further supposition that any of the dialogues is an 
argumentum ad hominem. For they are essentially dramas, not 
diatribes.’° It is unlikely that Antisthenes, or any other wir So- 
craticus, is attacked under the guise of a fifth-century sophist, much 
less in the person of Socrates. But there is reason to suppose that 
the interplay of ideas among these Socratics and their followers 
colors all of Plato’s writings and that his dramatic conversations 
depict this intellectual exchange in its various phases. Under such 
an hypothesis, what can be inferred from the present arrangement 
of the dialogues? My suggestion is that the three principal groups 
reflect, in their order, discussions adapted (1) to a large group with 
a popular interest in the Socratic way of life, (2) to the smaller 
number of young men who, from time to time, took up this way of 
life in the Academy, and (3) to the inner circle of students who, 
having completed their preliminary studies in mathematics and 
astronomy, were entering upon dialectical inquiries with the Master. 
Such an hypothesis does not exclude the possibility of assigning 
dates of composition to the dialogues, wherever clear indications 
may be found. It does shift the emphasis from chronology to 

® Poetics I, 1447 b, 10. 

10 To ‘‘indulge in personalities’’ is said to be most unbecoming in a phi- 
losopher (Republic VI, 500 B, ef. Theetetus 174 C). 

11 As in historical and literary allusions by Plato. The defect in such evi- 
dence, as Ritter points out (Platon, I, pp. 200, 203), is that most of these al- 


lusions give us a useless terminus a quo before Plato’s association with Socrates. 
But there is a reference in Symposium 193 A to the dispersion of the Arcadians 
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philosophical method as the more significant element in the accepted 
order of the Canon. Moreover, it allows for the possibility that 
Plato’s writings were, and remained to the last, intellectual ventures, 
subject to continual revision and expansion. 

There is no need of additional arguments here against the sup- 
posed diversity of Plato’s ‘‘earlier’’ and ‘‘later’’ philosophy. The 
case for ‘‘the unity of Plato’s thought,’’ as Professor Shorey has 
presented it, seems to me conclusive. All of the claims for any im- 
portant modification of previous views in mature writings are met 
by the citation of passages from ‘‘earlier’’ works in which the sup- 
posedly later standpoint is already implied. I wish merely to il- 
lustrate the suggestion that Plato’s thought, besides having a unity 
throughout his writings, discloses what might be called a series of 
Protean changes of style in three main periods, each of which re- 
flects a certain stage of intellectual development in the audience he 
has in mind. 

In the Sophist 230 A, Plato distinguishes two sorts of education 
which he names ‘‘admonition’’ (vovOernruxy) and dialectic. The 
former is said to be the ‘‘rougher’’ method used by fathers in re- 
proving their children. The latter is the ‘‘smoother’’ and more 
subtle method of cross-examining a man’s opinions in order to expose 
their inconsistencies. This distinction may serve to indicate the dif- 
ference between the philosophical methods of the ‘‘Socratic’’ and 
the third or ‘‘critical’’ period. In a broad sense, of course, all of 
the dialogues are about education through ‘‘cross-examination’’ 
rather than ‘‘admonition.’’ But in a special sense, the ‘‘Socratic”’ 
dialogues are to the critical dialogues what vovlerntxy is to To 
SurAaxruds. The former take their departure from certain general 
notions about culture and conduct, which would be familiar to any 
Athenian with ordinary education and some interest in the Socratic 
way of life. They are relatively facile and preparatory discussions. 
Their themes are subjects of common debate: moderation, courage, 
friendship, piety, obedience to law, the teachability of Virtue, the 
comparative merits of rhetor and philosopher. Unlike the critical 
dialogues, they are not a rigorous and systematic search for con- 
sistent definitions, so much as a calling to mind or ‘‘admonition”’ in 
place of a more accurate insight still to come. There are indications 
that Plato, in writing these minor dialogues, is fully aware of this 
further insight, but chooses not to divulge it until there is oppor- 
by the Lacedemonians in the year 385-4. Again, the Theetetus seems to be 
alluding to events of the year 369; while Meno 90 A suggests the recent oc- 
currence of an incident in 395. The possibility remains, however, that in the 
first two instances the allusions may have been later interpolations by Plato 


into an earlier composition; and in the last instance the proximity of the date 
of composition to the oeeurrence of tke event is at least doubtful. 
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tunity for the ‘‘longer way around’”’ (cf. Republic VI, 504 B, 
Theetetus 200 A). 

Under the present hypothesis, what we find here is a distinction 
like that which Aristotle afterward applied to his own teaching 
under the term ‘‘exoteric’’ and its opposite. Cicero tells us that 
‘‘the exoteric works were those composed in a popular style and in- 
tended for a large, indiscriminate circle of readers; being contrasted 
with other works of elaborated philosophical reasoning, which were 
not prepared for the public taste, but left in the condition of 
memorials for the instruction of a more select class of studious 
men.’’!* The best indication of Aristotle’s meaning is a passage in 
the Physics,’* where he begins a discussion of time with an account 
of the perplexities disclosed 84 ray éfwrepuxdv Adywv and then proceeds 
to establish his own definition. Here he seems to mean by exoteric 
discourse ‘‘the process of noticing and tracing out all the doubts 
and difficulties (dzopias) which beset the inquiry at hand, along with 
the different opinions entertained about it either by the vulgar, or 
by individual philosophers, and the various reasons whereby such 
opinions may be sustained or impugned.’’ It lies outside of the 
strictly philosophical method of demonstration, yet ‘‘is useful as an 
accompaniment and preparation for philosophy.’’ While, in some 
instances, Aristotle may be alluding to his own lost dialogues, the 
term has a wider application ‘‘to Platonic and other dialogues, or to 
colloquies carried on orally by himself with his pupils, or to oral 
debates on intellectual topics by other active-minded men.’’** In 
this sense, the Socratic discourse would have been for Plato exoteric 
as compared with his own dialectic; while for Aristotle, all dialectic 
debate is exoteric as compared with his own didactic method. 

By way of illustration, consider Plato’s treatment of the whole- 
part relation in the Euthyphro, Protagoras, and Parmenides. In 
Euthyphro 12 D the elementary distinction between the definition 
of a class and the differentia of its species is exemplified: ‘‘If you 
were to ask me what part of Number is the Even and what such a 
number happens to be, I should say that it is (a triangular number) 
not scalene, but isosceles.’’*> It is, then, by a confusion of this 
same logical distinction that Socrates trips up Protagoras in his at- 

12 Grote, Aristotle, Vol. I, p. 63. In what follows I have adopted his inter- 
pretation of the phrase ‘‘exoteric discourses.’’ The passage from Cicero is in 
De Finibus, v. 5, 12: ‘*. . . duo genera librorum sunt, unum populariter scrip- 
tum, quod édfwrepixdy apyellabant, alterum limatius, quod in commentariis re- 
liquerunt....’’ 

13 Physica, IV, 10, 217, b, 29. 

14 Grote, op. cit., pp. 67-75. 

15 Vid. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, 3d ed., pp. 102-103; also his 
introduction to the Euthyphro ad loc. 
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tempt to define justice as a species of virtue. Justice is a part of 
virtue, and so are courage and moderation. But these are not jus- 
tice, hence they are injustice and not virtue. It is difficult to be- 
lieve that this sophistry was inadvertent on Plato’s part. The whole 
passage is a humorous display in the art of quibbling. There is, 
however, a logical problem concealed, without which the jest would 
lose its point. It is precisely the problem of the intensional and 
extensional meaning of terms which the Parmenides takes up in de- 
tail and in a manner recalling both the Euthyphro and the Pro- 
tagoras.‘*° Another topic of frequent recurrence is the principle of 
reciprocity. In Euthyphro 10 A, B, the principle is hinted at by 
the statement that ‘‘being carried’’ implies ‘‘earrying,’’ ‘‘being 
led’’ implies ‘‘leading,’’ ‘‘being seen’’ implies ‘‘seeing,’’ and ‘‘being 
loved’’ implies ‘‘loving.’’ In Gorgias 476 B, it is made more ex- 
plicit that wherever there is an agent, there must also be a patient, 
and that what the patient suffers will have the same quality as what 
the agent does. ‘‘If the striker strikes violently or quickly, that 
which is struck will be struck violently or quickly,’’ and similarly 
the recipient of a just punishment suffers justly. But the prin- 
ciple, announced in this questionable fashion, raises dialectical dif- 
ficulties that are examined in the Thewtetus and Parmenides. In 
the course of a technical analysis of sense-perception (Theetetus 
157 A), Plato shows how the Heraclitean doctrine that everything 
is relative and nothing self-subsistent gets color from the consid- 
eration that there is no definition of an agent or of a patient, taken 
separately, since the agent has no existence until joined with the 
patient, and the patient no existence without the agent. There is a 
hint of the right reply to this false contention when it is said later 
that the philosopher seeks the true essence of such a nature as man, 
for example, in order to find out what makes his doing or his suf- 
fering different from that of any other nature (Thewtetus 174 B) ; 
or again, during the lengthy analysis in the second part of the 
Parmenides, it is stated that the same unitary whole can not be 
affected at once actively and passively (138 B). But in order to 
find a full answer, one must consult the still more technical analysis 
of measurement and the principle of measure in the Statesman and 
Philebus. One further example will be enough to illustrate the 
point that Plato, in what are intentionally non-technical discus- 
sions, deliberately anticipates certain dialectical themes which he 
has worked out in his more critical writings. In the Meno (98 A) 
and in the Symposium (202 A), it is assumed that knowledge is true 
opinion fastened by sufficient reasons. Likewise in the Cratylus 
(426 A) and in the Phaedo (76 B), a Adyos is treated as the sufficient 
16 Parmenides, 131-132. 
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reason for a true opinion. This conception of knowledge is then 
minutely criticized and found wanting in the Theetetus. Yet the 
definition is not pronounced false. It is merely shown to be in- 
adequate when ‘‘true opinion”’ is construed in terms of the think- 
ing rather than the thought. Indeed, the whole analysis of dialectic 
and its categories in the subsequent dialogues involves just this con- 
ception of knowledge as ‘‘true opinion grounded upon sufficient 
reason.’’ In the Theetetus, it has been fortified against adverse 
criticism and misinterpretation. 

The development of Plato’s thought, as evidenced by the order 
of his writings, need not be construed either as the pedagogical un- 
folding of a system or as the mental growth of an individual mind. 
It is a dramatic and dialectical development: an elaboration of 
many themes within a single theme; the clarification of an original 
insight through opposition and new perspective. There is a unity 
that binds the several dialogues together, but this is not the co- 
herence of scientific explanation or syllogistiec reasoning. Like the 
structure of counterpoint in modern music, it is an organization of 
harmonies within harmonies under a dominant motif. Each dia- 
logue tends to reproduce in parvo the rhythm and order of the whole 
Canon. For this reason, perhaps, the writings of the middle period 
are the most typical, since they review the preliminary stages of 
Platonism and proclaim its consummation. Considered as a whole, 
their style and content are what one might expect in thoughts di- 
rected towards young Socratics entering into the fellowship of re- 
search in the Academy. There is a note of renunciation and with- 
drawal from the world. It is expressed by one who anticipated for 
others the same conflicting ambitions he had felt in his own youth. 
‘‘That he had to become and remain a teacher and writer was not 
his will and he experienced it as the most bitter renunciation. For 
he grew up in the days when the Athenian still felt himself a poli- 
tician, and, as befitted a son of his house, Plato was drawn towards 
political activity ; science should rightly have been only a means to 
this proper vocation. To grasp this inner conflict, on this depends 
the understanding of his personality.’’’7 Life in a community of 
thinkers will mean giving up, or at least postponing political ambi- 
tions. But of what worth are such ambitions in these evil times 
when the City is in the hands of a mutinous crew of upstarts? The 
wise man, seeing that his interference in politics is worse than use- 
less, will retire into the seclusion of the Academy, as one in a storm 
of dust and sleet seeks shelter behind a wall. Here he may con- 
template the pattern of perfect Justice and plan without distrac- 
tion the ideal City. To this end does the young philosopher sub- 


17 Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Platon, I, p. 16. 
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mit to the austere discipline of science and devote himself to the 
long course of studies leading towards the knowledge of the Good. 
It will mean also the renunciation of wealth, friends, and other per- 
sonal attachments as ends in themselves. In the eyes of the world, 
one might as well be dead. Indeed, the life of the philosopher is 
a continual rehearsal of dying (Phedo 64 A). But in place of the 
ordinary love of individuals, there will come the love of laws and 
principles and universal forms, until the many goods of the world 
seem as nothing in comparison with the one Good which is Truth. 

This does not mean that Plato composed these dialogues, or any 
others, for the purpose of edifying or instructing an audience. Pre- 
sumably, he wrote, as every literary genius has written, for the 
pure joy of his art. The dialogues are, first and last, an expression 
of literary realism. They depict the play of ideas in human dis- 
course when reason is free and active. To suppose that Plato was 
laboriously developing a philosophical system for himself, or at- 
tempting to expound one to others, seems as inept as supposing that 
the plays of Shakespeare were intended to be political tracts or 
moral homilies. Yet it is reasonable to assume that Plato had some 
audience in mind as he wrote, and it is conceivable that the changes 
in style and content throughout his works reflect the varied char- 
acter of that audience. If the order of the dialogues does reveal the 
intellectual context within which they were severally written, we 
may find here a most important clue to their interpretation,—espe- 
cially in the case of the third group. 

Our supposition is that the dialogues belonging to the third or 
‘‘late Platonic”? period owe their style, not to the fact that they 
were written entirely in Plato’s maturity, but to reflections oc- 
casioned by certain technicalities of advanced inquiries within the 
Academy. They represent his critical reactions to recurrent doubts 
and misunderstandings on the part of younger dialecticians. As 
such they may well have been written and re-written at any time 
during the years after the founding of the Academy. That they 
were in fact composed twenty years later is a probable, though not 
a necessary, inference, if we suppose that all of the students in the 
Academy from its beginning had to complete the program of studies 
described in the Republic, before taking up their dialectical in- 
quiries. Even granting this (by no means certain) inference, it 
does not follow that the writings of the third group are later than 
all of those which compose the first and second groups. 

The Theetetus, Parmenides, Sophist, Statesman, and Philebus 
have in common a criticism of abstract reasoning or knowledge as a 
yroorun émorjun. The usual view of modern scholars is that Plato, 
in his later years, came to realize the objections to his earlier theory 
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of knowledge and, like Kant, made a sincere, but only partially suc- 
cessful, attempt to answer them. Few have been willing to draw 
such an explicit analogy between the Platonic and Kantian develop- 
ment as have Natorp and Lutoslawski. But most modern inter- 
pretations of the critical dialogues are suspiciously reminiscent of 
the Critique of Pure Reason, with its attempted reconciliation of 
empiricism and rationalism. It is a most misleading comparison, 
for the standpoint of the Platonic criticism is quite different from 
that of a Kant who considers the critic as a knower reflecting upon a 
body of supposed knowledge, already completed, in order to examine 
its necessary conditions and its grounds of certainty. Plato’s posi- 
tion is that of a seeker, trying to formulate the procedure of his own 
investigations and the method of conveying discoveries to other 
seekers. His logical theory or ‘‘doctrine of Ideas’’ is a theory of 
education, not a theory to justify or explain the possibility of knowl- 
edge as such. Kant described his critical philosophy as a ‘‘system 
of the epigenesis of pure reason.’’** Plato’s criticism of dialectic, 
by way of contrast, is an analysis, not indeed of the ‘‘ preformation 
of pure reason,’’ but of what might be termed a ‘‘progenesis of pure 
knowledge.’’ It is protreptic, not architectonic. 

The problems of knowledge in Plato’s critical writings are the 
problems involved in the process of inquiry and learning. The pos- 
sibility of error, the nature of ignorance, right and wrong methods 
of reasoning, the distinction between what-is and what-is-not, the 
cognitive value of immediate awareness, the definition of standards, 
—these questions emerge from an analysis of dialectic as an active, 
on-going search. They are not presented as problems concerning 
the relation of the knower to the known. The argument of the 
Theetetus begins with the question: ‘‘To learn is to grow wiser 
about that which you learn?’’ To grow in wisdom is to grow in 
knowledge. What, then, is the nature of knowledge? In the Par- 
menides, Socrates appears as a youth needing to be trained in the 
art of refutation as practiced by Zeno. The larger part of the dia- 
logue is a comparison of ‘‘hypotheses’’ in a ‘‘logical exercitation.’’ 
Now the regular formula used to describe dialectic is ‘‘the purifica- 
tion of opinion.’’ ‘This was to be achieved by means of cross-ex- 
umination as a combined process of synthesis and analysis. First, 
the particular fact or subject to be investigated was placed pro- 
visionally in some comprehensive class; next, this class was succes- 
sively divided until the essence of the particular fact was adequately 
defined; and, finally, the preliminary classification itself was ex- 
amined as a hypothetical consequence of some still more compre- 
hensive principle, with a view to finding its ultimate validity in the 


18 Critique of Pure Reason, tr. Max Miiller, 2d ed. revised, p. 767. 
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community of all knowledge. The objective was some single, uni- 
tary Form pervading a multiplicity of scattered facts. Thus, the , 
higher learning or dialectical knowledge meant the organization of 
beliefs, previously ‘‘possessed’’ in a more or less unthinking way 
(cf. Theetetus 197 ff.), the orderly analysis of their implications 
with respect to further facts, and the progressive attainment of a 
unified and universally applicable wisdom. 

The logistic difficulties and metaphysical import of this pursuit 
occupy most of the discussions in the third group of writings. Fre- 
quent reference is made to what might be termed their strictly in- 
tramural character.’® The real adversaries of philosophy are not 
now the rhetoricians and politicians of popular fame, but certain 
nameless individuals of refined and subtle wit who engage in the 
inquiry merely to hinder its progress. With ironical humility, Plato 
describes such a choice spirit as ‘‘the god of refutation in disguise 
come to test weak mortals in their arguments’’ (Sophist 216 B). 
Who is this dvrwoyuds dvnp, who haunts dialectical debate? Judg- 
ing from the elliptical allusions, it is doubtful whether he is to be 
identified with any particular group or school of thinkers. He is 
the internal adversary,—the Nemesis of all dialectic. His verbal 
ingenuity is directed as much against the doctrines that Plato im- 
pugns as against those he upholds (cf. Thewtetus 164 C). The 
shade of Protagoras fairly accuses even Socrates of resorting at 
times to eristic and failing to discriminate between futile controv- 
ersy and genuine dialectic (Thewtetus 168 E). Both kinds of argu- 
mentation come from the same parent: the Socratic art of cross- 
examining and sifting opinions. But eristic is the degenerate off- 
spring of a method whose legitimate descendant is dialectic (Sophist 
230 Bff). 

The common source of all these perplexities which obstruct the 
path of dialectic is the ‘‘separation’’ of the Forms. A method of 
abstract reasoning is perverted by the eristic into a contest over 
abstractions. The affirmation or denial of any significant attribute 
is considered as an independent, unrelated fact, without respect to 
its specific mode of predication. Abstract unity is opposed to ab- 
stract multiplicity, Being as such is confronted with not-Being as 
such, complete identity is set over against complete difference. The 
concrete and significant gradations that lie between them are ig- 
nored (cf. Philebus 13 D, 17 A). Such an abuse of abstract reason- 
ing can have but one outcome: an incurable scepticism towards any 
scientific inquiry. ‘‘To sever each object from everything else 
means the ultimate annihilation of all judgments; for our every 


19 Theetetus 149 A, 155 E-156 A, Parmenides 135 D, 136 E, Sophist 246 D, 
Philebus 14 E. 
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judgment comes about through the implication of the Forms with 
one another’’ (Sophist 259 E). 

In view of the close associations in which the Academy appears to 
have stood with other schools in or near Athens, it is quite possible 
that some of this criticism may represent Plato’s reply to their at- 
tacks. But most of it seems to be inspired by the attempt to com- 
bat an internal defection rather than an external assault. As 
Jowett has remarked, ‘‘the writings of Plato belong to an age in 
which the power of analysis had outrun the means of knowledge; 
and through a spurious use of dialectic, the distinctions which had 
been already ‘won from the void and formless infinite,’ seemed to 
be rapidly returning to their original chaos.’’?° Commentators 
have been puzzled by the fact that Plato, in these dialogues, antici- 
pates all of the more serious objections of Aristotle to the philosophy 
of the Ideas: the difficulties involved in the separation of the Forms 
from the particulars and from one another, the obscurity in the 
notion of ‘‘participation,’’ the ‘‘Third Man’’ argument, the futility 
of abstract reasoning without empirical evidence. Our supposition, 
that these writings reflect Plato’s treatment of periodic doubts and 
misapprehensions among his own advanced disciples, provides a pos- 
sible explanation. That he did not entirely succeed in making clear 
to them his own views on the relation of the intelligible to the sen- 
sible, and the ultimate nature of the Good, is suggested by the in- 
creasing scepticism in the Academy after his death. Aristotle’s 
criticism of Platonism seems to have been directed primarily against 
the contemporary Academy. It is conceivable that his was the 
more genuine version of the Master’s thought and that, in effect, he 
was defending Plato, with Plato’s arguments, against the Platonists. 

D. S. Mackay. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


THE PROBLEM OF INDUCTION 


HE last sentence of Mr. Broad’s address on The Philosophy of 

Francis Bacon’ expresses the hope ‘‘that when Bacon’s next 
centenary is celebrated the great work which he set going will be 
completed ; and that Inductive Reasoning, which has long been the 
glory of Science, will have ceased to be the scandal of Philosophy.”’ 
And in a similar vein Mr. Russell declares that the problem of in- 
ductive inference ‘‘is an exceedingly difficult question and one 
which I should very much like to see studied.’’* His own conclu- 


20 Dialogues of Plato, transl., 3d ed., Vol. IV, p. 119. 
1 Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1926. 
2 Monist, Vol. XXIX, p. 201. 
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sion is that such reasoning is based ultimately upon an a priori 
‘principle of induction,’’ and that all this principle allows us to 
affirm is that ‘‘the oftener things are found together, the more prob- 
able it becomes that they will be found together another time, and 
that if they have been found together often enough, the probability 
will amount almost to certainty. It can never quite reach certainty. 
..’’§ Induction, therefore, although we owe to it many of the 
important laws of science, stands condemned, in the minds of cer- 
tain philosophers, and from a logical point of view, as an inferior or 
defective type of reasoning. And complementary to this concep- 
tion is the assertion that some of our knowledge is absolutely certain ; 
e.g. (for Mr. Russell), the intuitively apprehended foundations of 
mathematics and the conclusions logically deduced from them. 

Now it is worth our while to consider the assumptions implicit 
in this doctrine of the nature of scientific inference. 

There is, first, the hoary assumption that the mind operates by 
means of several separate and distinct faculties, such as intuition, 
sensation, and pure thought. And yet one had supposed that the 
faculty psychology had been thoroughly discredited several genera- 
tions ago! At least no one today would dream of openly advocat- 
ing such a theory. We are all so much wiser than Kant! 

Secondly, there is the more particular implication that the truth 
of a proposition such as ‘‘2 and 2 make 4,’’ is a quality which either 
resides in the proposition taken by itself alone, in which case it is 
labelled ‘‘self-evident,’’ or in the fact of its ‘‘rigorous’’ logical de- 
duction from premises that are self-evident. Yet the supposedly 
self-evident axioms of a decade or two ago—what self-respecting 
scientist of today would accept them as such? And as for the 
proofs, the demonstrations of that most thoroughly deductive science, 
mathematics—just ask any mathematician to accept the demonstra- 
tion, by any other mathematician, that ‘‘2*2—4’’! Such a 
demonstration ultimately depends upon the most general principles 
of number theory, principles about which any amount of discussion 
and disagreement is not only ‘‘logically possible,’’ but actually 
exists. Of course, what all this means is that we are confusing cer- 
tainty with truth—psychology with logic. Of how many things 
must we say that we are ‘‘morally certain,’’ but confess ourselves 
unable to exhibit their truth to anyone else? 

Another plain implication—and with this I will conclude my 
discussion—of the remarks of Mr. Broad and Mr. Russell is that 
deduction and induction are two quite independent processes of in- 
ference. Only so could the ‘‘scandal’’ be confined within the limits 
of induction, and not allowed to develop into a full-fledged skepti- 


8 Problems of Philosophy, p. 102. 
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cism. But if we give up our antiquated faculty-psychology, and 
the purely ‘‘metaphysical’’ conception of the absolute truth of any 
single proposition taken by itself alone, we may find ourselves as 
philosophers not unprepared to deal with the ‘‘scandal,’’ or wholly 
unable to point the way to an answer for the so ‘‘very difficult ques- 
tion.’’ Surely not too much of an intellectual sacrifice to ask of any 
contemporary thinker! 

After all, induction is but a term denoting that phase of the 
reasoning process which, starting with miscellaneous differences 
(more or less empirical matters of fact), undertakes to find the 
underlying unity, the theoretical principles connecting these dif- 
ferences in a system. And deduction may perhaps be most simply 
described as that phase of the (same) reasoning process which, 
starting with the unity (theory, principles, laws), aims to display 
this unity in both old and new elements or members of the syste- 
matic structure of knowledge. 

Such, stated in dogmatic and inadequate fashion, is a rough 
description of what analysis reveals to be the actual nature of scien- 
tific inference. Truth, on this view, does not consist in some fanci- 
ful relation (say, of ‘‘correspondence’’) between hypothetical facts 
‘‘given’’ through a presentative faculty, and equally hypothetical 
ideas regarded as the product of another separate faculty denom- 
inated, possibly, ‘‘pure’’ thought. Instead of being anything so 
abstrusely metaphysical as this, truth is simply a quality possessed 
by ideas in so far as they serve to render experience coherent. 

If there be any ‘‘scandal’’ in this state of affairs it can only 
consist in the fact that philosophers should have overlooked so ob- 
vious and reasonable a solution of the ‘‘problem of induction.’’ 

H. R. Smarr. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Abilities of Man; Their Nature and Measurement. C. SpEar- 
MAN. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1927. Pp. vi+ 415+ 
Xxxlii. 

It is no small achievement for a man to announce a theory, spend 
twenty-three years of his life in obtaining evidence to support his 
theory, and at the end of that time write a book in which he gathers 
together the results of his research. In 1904 Spearman announced 
his famous theory of two factors and in 1927 his book, The Abiltttes 
of Man, appeared. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part I contains a state- 
ment of the various doctrines as to the nature of intelligence. The 
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two-factor theory receives a restatement in this section together with 
the proposed explanation in terms of ‘‘mental energy.’’ Part II is 
devoted to an account of the quantitative researches which Spear- 
man and his students have undertaken for the purposes of investi- 
gating the nature of g (general factor) and s (special factor). The 
third section, an appendix, contains the mathematical formule and 
their proofs which have constituted the burden of the argument. 

In Part I Spearman discusses five doctrines with regard to in- 
telligence. The first, which he calls the monarchie doctrine, is that 
mental ability may be attributed to one great power called intelli- 
gence. No reputable psychologist to-day holds such an extreme view, 
although Spearman has been able to find statements made by psy- 
chologists in their unguarded moments which support the view. The 
second and third doctrines, namely, that intelligence consists of the 
working of a group of faculties or that men may be grouped into 
types on the basis of their abilities, is likewise disposed of, and quite 
justly, although here, again, Spearman is sometimes attacking un- 
important statements made by psychologists. The fourth doctrine 
which is under attack is that intelligence is the general level or the 
average or sample of abilities. To the reviewer Spearman’s argu- 
ments against this doctrine are not convincing. No evidence that 
he brings forth would show why this doctrine is not a fair way of 
considering intelligence. Spearman’s argument reduces to ‘‘The 
fact that the hotchpot test-series have high correlations with one an- 
other, or in any other way actually ‘work’ is no proof whatever 
that they do this by virtue of any impossible ‘levels’ or averages. 
As is much more natural, every virtue possessed by the hotchpot pro- 
cedure will find its genuine explanation in the doctrine from which 
this procedure really emanated.’’ The high correlations may not 
prove the doctrine of levels. But that is not the point at all. Spear- 
man’s task at this particular point is to bring forward some proof 
against the average or level concept of intelligence. So far as his 
experimental evidence goes either the two-factor theory or the theory 
of levels may be tenable. 

The theory of two factors rests on the criterion of ‘‘tetrad dif- 


ferences.’’ If the intercorrelations of four variables a, b, p, q, are 
found, then the tetrad difference is fap X pq— aq X Top. If the 


tetrad difference equals zero, within the limits of sampling, through. 
out all possible combinations of correlations between four varia- 
bles in a correlation table, and only when it does so, then every in- 
dividual measurement of every ability can be divided into two inde- 
pendent parts. One part (called g) varies freely from individual to 
individual, but remains the same for any one individual in respect to 
all abilities. The other part (called s) varies not only from indi- 
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vidual to individual, but even for any one individual from each 
ability to another. @ enters into some abilities more than in others 
and one of the tasks that Spearman faces is determining the extent 
to which g enters into various abilities. This g Spearman identifies 
as ‘‘mental energy.’’ 

Spearman finds that for the majority of mental functions which 
he has tested the criterion holds, i.e., the tetrad difference does equal 
zero. In cases where it does not equal zero other group factors have 
been found. Among these are (c), general inertia, the opposite of 
quickness or originality ; oscillations of mental efficiency which are 
probably manifestations of fatigue; and (w), which seems to be best 
designated by self-control. This latter, (w), ‘‘functional unity,’’ 
is what makes two persons of apparently the same ability [sic] differ 
in profundity or common sense. The factor s is likened to the en- 
gine, the factor g to the energy and the factor w to the engineer. 

The book irritates the reader by its style, quite apart from its 
argument. The author evidently goes through life with a chip on 
his shoulder. Having enunciated his theory in 1904, it has been his 
life passion since that time to elaborate and stoutly defend it. He is 
not content with passively stating his doctrine, but must convert all 
psychologists to his theory. After discussing his hypothesis of 
mental energy and quoting the names of many who have supported 
a theory of mental energy, he says, ‘‘In remarkable contrast to this 
array of names—including many of the greatest authorities both 
past and present—in favor of the energy as a hypothesis to explain 
the mental phenomena, stand the great majority of psychologists 
who, for their part, are not only adverse, but very decidely so. Most 
often, the whole concept is passed over in chilling silence. . . . Dur- 
ing the last year or two, however, an inclination has grown up to 
treat it with somewhat greater respect, at least a discussion of it is 
taken to be worth while.”’ 

Again with regard to an argument of Terman’s he says, ‘‘The 
same fact was expressed in other words by the present author as long 
ago as 1904 (American Journal of Psychology, XV) by saying that 
the intelligence must be measured in an ‘objective’ manner.’’ This 
is an example of the ‘‘I said it first eomplex.”’ 

Again with reference to the doctrine of intelligence as a level or 
average, ‘‘Now, there is some reason to suppose that this way of 
thinking started from a suggestion of the present writer. He—al- 
most alone at that time, it would seem—had been much impressed 
by the difficulty of submitting the individual differences to any 
genuine measurement at all, etc... .”’ 

Again, ‘‘The first to suggest the possibility of some such arrange- 
ment of ‘chance’ seems to have been the present writer, who deduced 
mathematically its chief consequences for a table of correlations.’’ 
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Again, ‘‘It may here be remarked that nearly all these pitfalls 
in investigating the doctrine of two factors were pointed out in its 
very earliest exposition.”’ 

In another place he must congratulate himself on the magnitude 
of one of his research activities. ‘‘Finally, the number of subjects 
included in a single experiment had been greatly increased, in one 
instance it rose to no less than 2599.’’ This figure has several times 
been exceeded in recent research undertakings. 

One notes that Spearman continues his polemics by defending 
his book, as evidenced by a statement in a recent article ‘‘We 
claim to have originally discovered group factors. We maintain 
that we did so some twenty years ago. Beyond doubt, we have been 
sedulously investigating them ever since. And we believe ourselves 
to have actually traced out their presence throughout the whole 
length and breadth of human ability.’’ 

Such a personal attitude seems strangely out of place in a work 
purporting to be strictly scientific. One wonders how much rational- 
ization has been mixed up in the argument when its author makes 
the maintenance of his position so much a personal issue. 

Although Spearman has examined a vast amount of experimental 
material, besides undertaking much research himself with the help 
or co-operation of his students, there is some indication that he has 
bent the evidence to fit his theory. In a few cases in which the 
writer was well acquainted with the investigation described, Spear- 
man has definitely interpreted the studies so as to make them har- 
monize with his own views. For instance, he casts doubt over the 
validity of Herring’s study on the relationship of abstractness and 
verbalness to intelligence by raising the question with regard to the 
perceptual tests used by Herring, ‘‘May they not have been too 
easy ?’’ failing to note that both abstract and concrete verbal and 
non-verbal tests used in Herring’s series were taken from the same 
batteries of tests. On the other hand, he quotes a study by Davey on 
the same issue which itself is defective in that the criterion of intel- 
ligence used is very inadequate. Again, in reporting Thorndike’s 
study of the growth of intelligence among children in high school, 
he says, ‘‘The author [Thorndike] reports (without further detail) 
that he employed ‘a composite of recognized group tests of intelli- 
gence.’ But often such ‘recognized’ tests depend largely upon in- 
formation; and this indubitably will increase with the schooling en- 
joyed from sixteen to seventeen years of age, indeed, information may 
increase up to any age whatever.’’ As a matter of fact, there was 


no test of information in either of the tests used by Thorndike. 


1 British Journal of Psychology, 17: 322 (1927), ‘‘ Material vs. Abstract 
Factors in Correlation.’’ 
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These two cases where Spearman bends his data to fit his own hy- 
potheses make one suspicious as to how far such a process has been 
carried out. 

The most virile attack on Spearman’s position comes from God- 
frey Thomson, who maintains that a chance arrangement of factors 
may cause the tetrad difference expression to equal zero; and that 
therefore Spearman has no proof that ability consists of general 
and special factors. This Spearman does not deny. He says (page 
83): ‘‘The g may somehow be the product of numerous elements 
distributed in a ‘chance’ manner. This, no doubt, is a view as to 
the nature of g which deserves consideration.’’ 

Although Spearman has apparently demonstrated the existence 
of ‘‘two factors,’’ it is the interpretation placed on them that is the 
bone of contention. Spearman maintains that his ‘‘g’’ is a unitary 
thing which he calls ‘‘mental energy.’’ Thorndike, on the other 
hand, maintained as long ago as 1903 that ‘‘the mind is a host of 
highly particularized and independent faculties.’’ Thorndike also 
has spent the intervening years in collecting data which would prove 
or disprove this point of view. His extensive researches are gathered 
together in his Measurement of Intelligence, and he also finds that 
his data have strengthened his original position as is shown by the 
following quotation. ‘‘The hypothesis which we present and shall 
defend admits the distinction in respect of surface behavior, but 
asserts that in their deeper nature the higher forms of intellectual 
operation are identical with mere association or connection forming, 
depending upon the same sort of physiological connections, but re- 
quiring many more of them. By the same argument the person 
whose intellect is greater or higher or better than that of another 
person differs from him in the last analysis in having, not a new 
sort of physiological process, but simply a larger number of connec- 
tions of the ordinary sort.”’ 

Here we have, then, two men, each formulating a hypothesis 
within a year of the other (1903 and 1904) and twenty-three years 
later (1926 and 1927) publishing books, the results of exhaustive 
researches which substantiate their original positions. Both hy- 
potheses are consistent with the two-factor theory. Spearman in- 
terprets the factor g as a unitary ‘‘mental energy’’; Thorndike in- 
terprets intelligence as the number of associative neurons. 

Spearman damages his whole position in the latter part of his 
book by a discussion of the findings of physiology. Any hypothesis 
of the nature of intelligence, to be sound, must harmonize with the 
nature of nervous conduction, as determined by physiology. Spear- 
man gives away his whole argument by admitting that his concept 
of ‘‘mental energy”’ is merely a product of his imagination. ‘‘There 
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seems to be ground for hoping that a material energy of the kind 
required by psychologists will some day actually be discovered— 
whereby physiology will achieve the greatest of all its triumphs— 
still there is no reason why such energy should have more than a 
broad analogy to anything of the kind that has been suggested hith- 
erto.’’ On the other hand, Thorndike’s hypothesis squares exactly 
with the description of the action of the nervous system as described 
by physiology. 

In short, Spearman and Thorndike, although they have been in 
controversy during practically the whole extent of their careers, 
hold positions which, after all, are separated by the merest thread of 
difference (as Spearman admits in a recent review of Thorndike’s 
Measurement of Intelligence, although he maintains that Thorndike 
has come over to his position). Thorndike’s position is consistent 
with the theory of the two factors. Spearman’s interpretation of 
the general factor g as a mental energy does not harmonize with 
the physiological facts of the properties of nervous ccnduction. 
Thorndike’s interpretation of intelligence as the number of associa- 
tive neurons is consistent with neurological facts and therefore is 
the more acceptable. 


PrrctvaL M. Symonps. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, NEw YorK. 


Indian Philosophy, Volume II. S. RADHAKRISHNAN. (The Library 


of Philosophy.) New York: The Macmillan Company. 1927. 
781 pp. 


Professor Radhakrishnan should be allowed to speak for himself. 


‘*The naive belief that the world is ruled by gods of Sun and Sky, who 
watch from on high the conduct of men . . .; the faith that the gods, who can 
be persuaded by prayers or compelled by rites to grant our requests, are only 
the forms of the one Supreme; the firm conviction that the pure stainless spirit, 
to know whom is life eternal, is one with the innermost soul of man; the rise of 
materialism, scepticism and fatalism, and their supersession by the ethical sys- 
tems of Buddhism and Jainism, with their central doctrine that one can freo 
oneself from all ill only by refraining from all evil, in thought, word and deed 
—God or no God; the liberal theism of the Bhagavadgita, which endows the all- 
soul with ethical in addition to metaphysical perfections; the logical scheme of 
the Nyaya, which furnishes the principal categories of the world of knowledge 
which are in use even to-day; the Vaisesika interpretation of nature; the 
Samkhya speculations in science and psychology; the Yoga scheme of the path- 
way to perfection; the ethical and social regulations of the Mimamsa and the 
religious interpretations of the Supreme reality, as put forward by Samkara, 
Ramanuja, Madhva and Nimbarka, Vallabha and Jiva Gosvami—form a re- 
markable record of philosophical development in the history of the human race. 
Type succeeds type, school follows on school in logical sequence. . . . The pur- 


suit of philosophy . . . is not a vain endeavor. It helps us to feel the grip and 
the clanging of the chains.’’ 
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Volume I, reviewed in this JoURNAL two years ago, covered the 
subject which the author has thus outlined as far as the Epics and 
the Bhagavadgita. The present volume completes the ambitious 
project. Of the value of India’s experience and reflection he re- 
marks judiciously: 

‘“Those who condemn Indian culture as useless are ignorant of 
it, while those who commend it as perfect are ignorant of any other’’ 
(p. 779). 

These two quotations fairly represent Professor Radhakrishnan’s 
attitude throughout his work. The wisdom of India is to him some- 
thing vital and precious. He is anxious to commend it to western 
readers and thinkers. He succeeds. He has given us a scholarly 
and intensely appealing treatment of his great subject. His work 
ig indispensable for any serious study of Indian philosophy. 

The second volume is not as easy reading as the first. A capable 
and conscientious historian could not avoid a large amount of tech- 
nical and rather dry exposition. Considerable portions of the vol- 
ume will be of interest only to specialists. ‘‘General’’ readers will 
skip these portions and concern themselves principally with the 
author’s treatment of the ethical aspects of the various teachings 
discussed. 

The two hundred pages devoted to the system of Sankara are 
the finest in the volume. It is to be hoped that Professor Radha- 
krishnan will publish the section separately, as he did the portion 
of Volume I that dealt with the Upanishads. ‘‘Among western 
thinkers Bradley comes nearest to Samkara’’ (p. 524). The paral- 
lels and contrasts between the Indian thinker twelve centuries or 
more ago and the picturesque figure of our own day are intensely 
interesting and deserve serious attention. For such a study one 
eould scarcely ask a better guide than our author. 

W. H. Roserrs. 


UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS. 


JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


REVUE PHILosoPpHiQuE. LIT’™e Année, Nos. 11 et 12. La néces- 
sité logique et la logique formelle: HZ. Goblot. la vie affective secon- 
daire: L. Cellérier. Les bases morales de la science positive: A. 
Mochi. Intuition et expression: J. Pérés. Mesure-t-on les fonctions 
intellectuelles?: R. Lacombe. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PsycHoLoaig. Bd. 104, Heft 3 bis 5. Kritis- 
eher Nachtrag zur Lehre von der Objektruhe bei willkiirlichen Blick- 
bewegungen und ihrer Anwendung auf die Stroboskopie: F. Hille- 
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brand. Studien iiber Strukturgesetze: H. Werner (VII: Ueber Ges- 
taltbildung in den Dialekten der lappischen Sprache: EF. Lager- 
crantz.) Experimentelle Charakterstudien 1: H. Henming. Ueber 
die Vorstellungswelt der Jugendlichen und den Aufbau des intel- 
lektuellen Lebens: E. R. Jaensch, (VIL: Aufdeckung latenter eidetis- 
cher Phinomene und des integrierten Typus mit der Intermittenz- 
methode: W. Schmiilling) Reaktionen auf erléschende Lichter: H. 
Kleint. (Bd. 104, Heft 6.) Bibliographie 1926. Alphabetisches 
Verzeichnis der Autornamen der Bibliographie (Bd. 105, Heft 1 
bis 4.) Neue Abstraktionsversuche bei vorschulpflichtigen Kindern: 
Minna Eljasch. Kritischer Nachtrag zur Lehre von der Objektruhe 
bei willkiirlichen Blickbewegungen und ihrer Anwendung auf die 
Stroboskopie (Schluss). Franz Hillebrand. Ueber die Vorstellungs- 
welt der Jugendlichen und den Aufbau des intellektuellen Lebens: 
E. R. Jaensch (VIL: Aufdeckung latenter eidetischer Phiinomene 
und des integrierten Typus mit der Intermittenzmethode (Schluss) : 
Wilhelm Schmiilling). Die Entstehung visueller Assoziationen: 
Eugenie Hanfmann. Ueber den Einfluss von Grésse und Abstant 
der Elemente auf die Mengenauffassung: Hans Mokre. Studien 
tier Strukturgesetze: Heinz Werner (VIII—Ueber die dynamische 
Struktur der Bewegund: K. Zietz und H. Werner.) Zwei neue Ap- 
parate fiir psychologische Untersuchungen: H. Meier. 


Appuhn, Ch.: Spinoza. Le Conflit de la Pensée Moderne et du 
Christianisme. (Civilisation et Christianisme, X.) Paris: André 
Delpeuch. 1927. xv + 364 pp. 

von Brandenstein, Béla: Grundlegung der Philosophie. Dritter 
Band. Halle: Max Niemeyer. 1927. xxvii+ 629 pp. 26 M. 

Piéron, H.: Psychologie Expérimentale. (Collectional Armand 
Colin, Section de Philosophie, No. 97.) Paris: Armand Colin. 
1927. 220 pp. 

Sapper, Karl: Naturphilosophie. Philosophie des Organischen. 
Breslau: Ferdinand Hirt. 152 pp. 3.50 M. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The program of the Joint Session of the Eastern, Western, and 
Pacific Divisions of the American Philosophical Association, which 
was held at Chicago, December 27-30, 1927, was as follows: 

The Carus Lectures, Second Series, ‘‘A Critical Examination of 
the Contemporary Revolt against Dualism’’ by Professor Arthur 
O. Lovejoy : Lecture I: The First Phase ; Lecture II: Objective Rela- 
tivism, (1) Universal Respectivity and Multiple Inherence; Lecture 
III: Objective Relativism, (2) The Denial of Simple Location. 
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Tuesday, December 27. 


8:00 P.M. 
Smoker: The Stevens Hotel. 


Wednesday, December 28. 

9:30 A.M. 
The Pragmatism of Peirce and Hegel............. H. G. Townsend 
Am Tigpotiesio Of Tees. 2.005 cccccccsconcevecsees G. P. Conger 
Current Epistemology and Contemporary Ethics. .D. Luther Evans 
Hedonism and Comparative Values................. A. P. Brogan 

2:00 P.M. 
NG icc ad <cencencenennade exdeceeee John Dewey 
First Carus Lecture. 

6:30 P.M. 


Dinner. Presidential Address by W. E. Hocking, President of the 
Eastern Division: ‘‘What Does Philosophy Say?’’ 


Thursday, December 29. 


9:30 A.M. 
The Search for the Concrete................4.- George A. Wilson 
The Regulative Idea of a Cosmos............... W. Curtis Swabey 
The Search for Certainty................0.. Lawson P. Chambers 
The Solution of One of Mr. Russell’s Paradoxes....Henry B. Smith 

2:00 P.M. 
The Paradox of Judgment...............eeceeeee J. Loewenberg 
Theses Concerning the Foundations of Logic....... Marvin Farber 
Second Carus Lecture. 

4:30 P.M. 
Business Sessions. 

6:30 P.M. 


Dinner. Presidential Address by David Swenson, President of the 
Western Division: ‘‘Objective Uncertainty and Human Faith.’’ 


Friday, December 30. 


9:30 A.M. 
IS 6:06 cenncdnteawstwcened swine Van Meter Ames 
What Has Beauty to Do with Art?................. C. J. Ducasse 
Sense Qualities and Material Things........ Sterling P. Lamprecht 
PN irid4 bse cc curivancaneteuaiens Arthur E. Murphy 
2:00 P.M 


Third Carus Lecture. 














